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To Conference Members: 

Will the millions of men now unemployed ever 
get back to work again? That is the primary 
challenge of the present hour. The reorganiza- 
tion of the industrial structure so that its demon- 
strated capacity to produce all that the world 
needs of food, goods and luxuries and so to dis- 
tribute them as to give economic security to its 
workers is the task of economists, industrialists 
and, to a certain extent, of statesmen. Social 
workers as such may cooperate in certain aspects 
of this huge task, but their main responsibility 
does not rest there. Social work, however, does 
have the primary duty of leadership in planning 
the care of the unemployed so that when industry 
again calls for more workers, those who now are 
being cared for by public and private relief funds 


BRUNO 


may be ready to spring back promptly into their 
respective places in industry and to fill them effi- 
ciently. That means attention to those sources 
of personal courage and self respect which the 
average community would not ordinarily consider. 
This is the unique task of prevention for the 
present hour. 

Many an administrator of relief funds, seeing 
the sinking of self reliance and the supine accept- 
ance of the new status of dependency believes that 
most of the men under his care will never return 
to an independent economic status again; that 
there is being developed a large permanent group 
of unemployables whom the state will have to sup- 
port during the rest of their lives. 

(Continued on following page) 
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HAVE YOU CHANGED YOUR 
ADDRESS? 

If you have changed your address 
or do so during the year, please send 
us the information. Each year mem- 
bers of the Conference do not receive 
their Bulletins 
cause they move and do not notify us. 


and Proceedings be- 
Won’t you help us keep our addresses 


correct ? 


PHILADELPHIA PROCEEDINGS 


The Editorial Committee of the Con- 


ference is meeting the last week in 


August. The Proceedings will prob- 
ably be available by the first of Janu- 
ary. Members of the Conference who 
would not ordinarily receive the Pro- 
ceedings because their membership is 
in the $3.00 class, can arrange to get 
the Philadelphia Proceedings by send- 
ing the additional $2.00 to the Confer- 
ence Office up to November 1, 1932. 
This will increase their membership to 


the classification receiving the Pro- 
ceedings. Proceedings may be pur- 


chased from the University of Chicago 
Press for $3.00. 


There is on file in the Conference 
Office a supply of volumes of past 
Proceedings which are available to 
Conference members at reduced prices. 
If your personal file of Proceedings is 
not complete, why not write the Con- 
ference Office to see if missing copies 


are available? 


NEW VOTE BY MAIL SYSTEM 
At the annual business meeting in 


| Minneapolis the Conference by vote 


| changed its policy regarding voting 


| vote. 


for officers and members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. Up to now only 
members eligible to vote and present 
at the annual meeting were able to 
Beginning with the next elec- 
tion all members of the Conference 
eligible to vote will have the opportu- 
nity of voting for officers and mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee by 
mail if they can not attend the annual 
meeting. Under the new plan the 
Nominating Committee at Philadel- 
phia, not only presented a report of 
nominations for election at Philadel- 
phia but a second report of nomina- 
tions for election at Detroit in 1933. 
The report is as follows: 
President: William Hodson, New York 
City 
First Vice-President: J. 
Murphy, Philadelphia 
Second Vice-President: Mary L. Gib- 
bons, New York City 
Third Vice-President: Joel D. Hunter, 
Chicago 


Prentice 


Executive Committee 
Anita Eldridge, San Francisco 
W. J. Ellis, Trenton 
William Hodson, New York City 
Katharine Lenroot, Washington, D. C. 
Harry L. Lurie, New York City 


| Arch Mandel, Dayton 


Florence Mason, Cleveland, Ohio 


| Margaret Reeves, Santa Fe 


Emil Steger, St. Louis 
Reverend George H. B. Wright, Berke- 
ley, California 


Nominations by Petition 
Under the Constitution and By- 
Laws of the Conference further nomi- 
nations by petition may be made in 
writing signed by 25 members in good 
standing of the Conference. Such 


| nominations by petition must be ad- 


dressed to the Chairman of the Nomi- 


| nating Committee and received in the 


| Conference 


office prior to January 


Ist, 1933. 


Publication of Final List of Nominees 

The complete list of nominees will 
be published in the first issue of the 
Conference Bulletin after January Ist. 
This will be the January, 1933, issue 
of the Bulletin available about Janu- 
ary 15th. 


The Official Ballot 

The official ballot will be mailed 
from the Conference office about April 
Ist, 1933, to all members who, accord- 
ing to the records of the Conference 
office, are eligible to vote or may be- 
come eligible to vote by the payment 
of their membership fee prior to the 
closing of the polls at Detroit. Com- 
plete instructions concerning the ballot 
will be sent at that time. 

Ballots may be mailed to the Con- 
ference office prior to June 10th, 1933, 
or directly to the Conference at De- 
troit to reach there not later than 
Thursday, June 15th. The polls will 
close at 5:00 P. M. on Thursday, June 
15th and all ballots will then be turned 
over to the Committee on Tellers for 
tabulation. 


| 


CONFERENCE MEMBERSHIP 

You know the value of the Confer. 
ence to social work and the advan- 
tages of membership to yourself. Will 
you help us to continue this service? 

If your membership is due for re- 
newal you will help us greatly by 
sending your check now. On July 1st 
there were 2456 memberships which 
were due but unpaid between January 
and July ist. If you are one of the 
2456 will you not send your member- 
ship fee now? The more than two 
thousand memberships past due for 
renewal on July 1st represent poten- 
tial income of $13,334.00. The share 
of each individual is relatively small, 
but the sum total is large. The prompt 


payment of your membership fee 
means the maximum use of your 
membership money for Conference 


purposes. 

If your membership is paid you are 
carrying your share in the Confer- 
ence’s support. Will you further share 
in its success by inviting some asso- 
ciate in your organization or some 
other agency, a board member or a 
public official to become a member in 
your Conference? 

Membership Classes 

Active—$5.00. This is the usual class 
for personal members. (If the Pro- 
ceedings are not desired, the fee is 
$3.00.) 

Sustaining—$10.00. This class is de- 
signed for individuals who wish to 
share to a greater extent in the 
financial support of the Conference. 

Institutional—$25.00. This class is 
reserved solely for agencies, organ- 
izations, and institutions. 

Contributing—$25.00 or more. This 
class is for individuals and for or- 
ganizations wishing to pay more 
than the institutional membership 


fee and elect to be classed as a 
contributing member. 

(Continued from Page 1) 
That is not necessarily true. If so- 


cial work has any skill whatever, it 
is in understanding the person placed 
in a socially dangerous situation, and 
in devising those compensatory activi- 
ties and satisfactions by which a man 
may face frustration and still carry 
on. It has been done for the widow, 
for the orphaned, and perhaps most 
brilliantly of all for the unmarried 
mother. It can be done for the un- 
employed. There are resources of 
work, of education, of cultural activ- 
ities, of recreation, and even of par- 
ticipation with their own community 
and their fellows in planning for 
themselves and in executing such 
plans which would do much to pre- 
serve the morale of this great body 
of workers during these tragic years. 

Social workers, let us try new ex- 
periments in social work. Let us ac- 
cept as our unique task this necessity 
of preserving alive the spirit of man 
as well as providing for his physical 
needs. Our communities are ready to 
follow, to throw themselves energetic- 
ally into such an adventure, if we 
have courage and capacity to show 
the way. 

Frank J. Bruno, 
President, 1933. 


The Significance of the Philadelphia Conference 


The Philadelphia Conference was 
significant in the annals of social work 
for at least two things; first, the 
searching criticism of the general so- 
cial and economic order in which we 
live, and second, the facing of diffi- 
culties which lie ahead for social work, 
and constructive thinking and plan- 
ning to meet these difficulties. 


In certain of the evening sessions, 
particularly, and in the closing lunch- 
eon meeting on Saturday, matters of 
social analysis from the economic, so- 


cial and spiritual standpoints were 
stressed. The weaknesses of our 


economic life, less evident in times of 
prosperity are magnified in a depres- 
sion so that not only the social scien- 
tist and social worker but also the 
layman becomes aware of them. In 
such times a clarion call comes to 
social workers, and it came clear and 
strong at Philadelphia from a number 
of speakers, who urged leadership of 
a sane and constructive type for meet- 
ing and correcting these social evils, 
particularly those connected with un- 
employment. 


The social philosophy in evidence at 
Philadelphia embraced no “ologies” or 
“isms”, and no class conflicts but stood 
for the welfare of all. Our social ma- 
chinery was placed under examination 
by experts in social technology, and 
was found wanting and in need of 


reconstruction to meet the changed 
conditions of a new era. 
Specific points in this philosophy 


embraced social planning not only for 
business and government but also for 
social work; the uncontrolled indi- 
vidualism and lack of planning in so- 
cial work was criticized as promptly 
as similar deficiencies in our business 
world. Preparedness for the next de- 
pression was emphasized. 


The joint responsibility of industry 
and government for unemployment 
ran through much of the discussion 
at the Conference. Under this gen- 
eral proposition strong sentiment was 
apparent in favor of unemployment 
insurance or reserve funds. As furth- 
er responsibilities of government the 
importance of planning in advance for 
public works in time of depression 
and the present responsibility of gov- 
ernment, federal and state as well as 
local, for unemployment relief either 
in the form of work or direct aid 
was emphasized as a pressing neces- 
sity. 


| 
| 


C. M. Bookman, President, 1932. 


The dangers for social work which ; views might differ from those of the 


lie ahead and which call for prompt 


and wise action were also discussed. | 


The emergency relief needs together 
with the decline in private giving and 
tax receipts which are beginning to be 
in evidence were recognized as serious 
dangers for the constructive and pre- 
ventive aspects of social work. “Bal- 
ancing the budget” in many instances 
has come to mean the elimination of 
necessary social programs when con- 
sidered either in their relationship to 
the 


social 


present emergency or to future 
The 


aspects 


development. preventive 
of health, 


character building, and case work are 


and constructive 
all in danger, and these dangers were 
faced and frankly discussed. The Sur- 
vey and other journals of social work 
are doing a great service in convey- 
ing the substance of some of this im- 
portant material. We may also look 
forward to the publication of the 
papers and proceedings of the Con- 
ference as constituting a mine of valu- 
able material placed on permanent 
record for the guidance and inspira- 
tion of social work. 


The danger of misinterpretation of | 


For 
example, too much reliance should not 


vital statistics was in evidence. 


be placed upon general mortality rates 
as indicating the seriousness from a 
health standpoint of a depression such 
The 
effects will be spread throughout years 


as we are experiencing. real 


to come. 


There was plenty of evidence, how- 
ever, that social workers in general 
are not depending upon general mor- 
tality rates for their conclusions about 
the effect of the 
upon the health of children and oth- 


present depression 
ers. In fact, feeling ran so high upon 
this point that the principle of toler- 
ance and freedom of speech in the 
Conference was threatened when op- 
timistic statements about the effect of 
the present depression upon children 
Wilbur. 
‘Back talk” in such a Conference is 
a healthy thing and there was plenty 
of it at Philadelphia, but this, if it 
had been carried too far, might have 
the effect in the 


terring prospective 


were made by Secretary 


had 


future of de- 


speakers whose 


majority of social workers. 
tional Conference 


The Na- 
Work 
must remain a great forum of free 
social thought and expression. 


of Social 


The dangers of overlapping and du- 
plication of effort, lack of community 
organization and planning and the 
consequent waste of funds was seen 
definitely as a danger to social work. 
The urgent necessity for sounder 
community organization of social work 
was stressed not only in the presi- 
dential address but in a number of 
other papers and discussions. 


The 
public 


necessity of placing before the 
a unified publicity and educa- 
program as to the value and 
peculiar responsibilities of both pub- 
lic and private social work was 
of highest importance. 
misunderstanding and criti- 
important phases of 
social work is on the increase at the 
present time. There is necessity not 
only for social work rapidly to adapt 
itself to the exacting demands of the 
present, but there is equal necessity 
that the public shall labor under no 
misconceptions as to the field and pe- 
culiar responsibilities of social work, 
hence the importance of the national 
program of education which is planned 
for next fall. 


tional 


stressed as 
Publie 


cism of many 


In conclusion, one might say that 
the underlying note of the entire Con- 
ference was that of responsibility for 
leadership in the social and economic 
life of our day and in the building of 
a better order in the 
This great new profession must not 
and cannot be but 
equally emphatically, it should not be 
open to the charge of being a bulwark 


social future. 


revolutionary 
of the status quo or a defender of all 


the of the present. 
It must be scientifically progressive 


vested interests 
for the good of its large donors, as 
well as for its multitude of small giv- 
ers and its clients. The profession 
occupies a unique and important liai- 
position. If it lives up to its 
responsibilites it will assume a posi- 
tion of increasing 
shaping the course of social evolution. 
The Philadelphia gave 
ample evidence that social work will 
put forth valiant effort to meet these 
responsibilities, 


son 


importance in 


meetings at 
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DIVISION I—CHILDREN 

Mary Irene Atkinson, Chairman 

In some respects 1932 might be re- 
ferred to as the “children’s year” of 
the National Conference in view of the 
celebration of the twentieth anniver- 
sary of the Federal Children’s Bureau 
and the emphasis given in so many 
of the Division meetings and in sev- 


eral of the General Sessions to the 
care and protection of the nation’s 
children. 


The Children’s Division program it- 
self was built around a maximum 
number of joint sessions since it seems 
increasingly important to integrate 
the various phases of case work which 
affect children; a frank discussion of 
the particular functions and responsi- 
bilities of public and private agencies; 
a demonstration of what constitutes a 
complete medical service for children; 
four group discussions of techniques 
and attitudes; and a final dramatic 
presentation of how economic crises 
affect children. 

Out of these meetings the following 
points appear to have been the “head- 
liners”: 

1. Private agencies can not wall 
themselves off from the social needs 
of a community and be content with 
the small segment of the entire job 
which they are doing. Instead, they 
must take leadership in initiating and 
safeguarding good public service; in 
interpreting the objectives of 
work: and in concerning themselves 
with all phases of community life 
which affect the welfare of children.— 
Edwin D. Solenberger. 


social 


2. Every community should have a 
public unit of administrative service 
as the major portion of the load of 
dependency must be carried by public 
funds. These public units will be as 
good—or as poor—as the community 
demands. Juvenile courts should not 
become mere “catch-alls” for all of the 
social problems of a community and 
thus limit their usefulness in their 
specialized field of socialized judicial 
action.—Henry W. Thurston. 


3. The practicability of carrying 
out a complete routine of corrective 
and preventive health service and the 
proven results of such a service. 

4. The certainty that the children 
of the nation are being deeply scarred 
in many and devious ways by the pres- 
ent economic crisis; and that we have 


Division Reports 


laid upon us the responsibility for 
leadership against acceptance of the 
philosophy that cycles of economic de- 
pression are unavoidable. 


The final session of the Children’s 
Division at which J. Prentice Murphy 
presided as Chairman was undoubt- 
edly the outstanding meeting in the 
Douglas Falconer, who for the 
past nine or ten months served as 
Associate Director of the New York 
Temporary Emergency Relief Associa- 
tion, sketched with clear outline and 
sincerity the tragic consequences of 
economic insecurity. Mr. Falconer’s 
presentation of facts and the sum- 
ming up of his experiences in New 
York during the past year furnished a 


series. 


fine background for Miss Breckin- 
ridge’s contribution which followed. 
Last February, Miss Lathrop had 


agreed to participate in the Saturday 
meeting. Following her death, Miss 
Breckinridge was asked to take Miss 
Lathrop’s place on the program. 


It is difficult to set down in cold 
type the full impact of what Miss 
Breckinridge contributed to the last 
meeting of the Division. It almost 
seemed that in the few brief moments 
she spoke, Miss Breckinridge somehow 


epitomized the contribution which 
“The Ladies of Hull House” have 
made to the development of social 


work in this country. 


She began by enumerating the docu- 
ments available which indis- 
putable factual material showing the 
certain and devastating effects of eco- 


contain 


nomic depressions upon children. It 
has always been characteristic of the 
Chicago group to assemble facts be- 
fore proceeding on any high adven- 
ture. Miss Lathrop once wrote “Until 
a visitor is sure of her facts, of what 
ean be rightfully and legally required 
in an institution of a given type, the 
observation of an amiable silence is a 
prudent rule.” 


Having set her stage with documen- 
tary that in spite of what 
may emanate from high places all is 
not well with the nation’s children, 
Miss Breckinridge pointed out two 
constructive effects of the present de- 
pression. One of that the 
term “socially inadequate” as descrip- 
tive of unable to meet their 
social and economic burdens has fallen 
into desuetude. The other is that the 
“Why aren’t workers 


evidence 


these is 


persons 


query, social 


more business like?” no longer serves 
as a good come-back on the part of 


our “captains” of industry. 


Miss Breckin- 
ridge’s tribute to Miss Lathrop one 
had the feeling that she held in her 
hands an eternal light which Miss 
Lathrop had put there, and that from 
this flame Miss was 
lighting anew tapers of courage and 
faith held by each of the five hundred 
people in the audience so that they 
might be true to the trust which Miss 


As one listened to 


Breckinridge 


Lathrop and her associates have com- 
them, to the end that all 
children may, in truth, enjoy life, lib- 
erty and the pursuit of happiness. 
DIVISION II—DELINQUENTS 
AND CORRECTION 
Jessie F. Binford, Chairman 
No report submitted. 
DIVISION ITI—HEALTH 
Anna M. Drake, Chairman 


mitted to 


This year, Division III emulated Di- 
vision XII and became very sociable, 
“holding joint meetings with anybody 
who stopped to pass the time of day.” 
Members of the committee believe that 
the National Conference of Social 
Work is not the place for health work- 
ers to gather in small groups to dis- 
cuss health subjects. This they may 
do at health conferences. Their best 
contribution is to bring to social work- 
ers such health information, programs, 
and techniques as may be required in 
any field. With this in 
two were joint sessions. 


“The Public Health Nurse and the 
Social Worker, Common Problems and 


view all but 


Common Goals,” presented—as 


the title indicates—as a problem in co- 


was 


operation, and was discussed by a so- 
cial worker and a public health nurse 
each of three headings,—the 
functions of the two fields, the tech- 
niques of the two fields, and experi- 
The nurse 


under 


ences in working together. 
contacting a family on a health situa- 
tion soon finds a social problem; the 
social worker in the majority of in- 


stances will soon discover a_ health 
problem. The best results for the 
family call for joint planning and 


carefully thought-out division of re- 


sponsibilities and duties. 


The joint meeting of Divisions Chil- 
dren and Health presented Dr. Joseph 
Muenzer of Toledo, Ohio, who demon- 
strated a complete health service for 
children under foster care to an audi- 


ence numbering more than six hun- 
dred. A point emphasized by Dr. 
Muenzer was the value of using the 
detention period as one for observa- 
tions and immunization, for establish- 
ing health habits and for inducting the 
child gradually into the life of the in- 
stitution. Children under foster care 
should be given the _ benefit all 
known scientific information for pro- 
tection from disease and the promo- 
tion of health. The mental and emo- 
tional life of the child under foster 
care should be considered, particularly 
the desire of each child for recogni- 
tion. Children retarded physically or 
mentally should be studied to discover 
possible endocrine disorders. Demon- 
trations of various medical procedures 
were made to show that children are 
not subjected to undue pain or incon- 
venience in the application of scien- 
tific principles of health promotion. 
Dr. Muenzer’s paper was discussed by 
Dr. John Stokes, Jr. of Philadelphia, 
who urged that more research be car- 
ried on in child caring institutions; 
and Dr. Frederick Allen, also of Phila- 
delphia, who emphasized the impor- 
tance of considering the mental health 
of these children. 


of 


On Tuesday, Miss Katharine Lenroot 
called attention to facts and figures 
found in reports and recommendations 
of various committees of the White 
House Conference, together with those 
available in local and state vital sta- 
through the appraisal form 
used by the American Public Health 
Association and other material avail- 
able for measuring child health pro- 
grams. Every locality has statistics 
on infant and maternal mortality 
rates, deaths from communicable dis- 
eases, accidents, ete. School census 
give the number of deaf, blind and 
crippled children; school health serv- 
ice records reveal the number of chil- 
dren having physical defects. The 
amount of money appropriated by va- 


tistics, 


rious states for child welfare work 
will serve as an indication of their 
interest in the subject. Dr. Mary 


Lakeman, representing the Massachu- 
setts Committee for the White House 
Conference, the work of 
this state-wide organization in stimu- 
lating local child welfare programs; a 
summer round-up here, a_ well-baby 
clinic there, a school nurse service or 
dental service in another locality, mak- 
ing it apparent that if the recommen- 
dations of the Conference are trans- 
lated to communities in an effective 
way they will serve to stimulate child 
welfare activities. 


described 


A joint session with the Division on 
Industrial and Economic Problems and 
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the American Social Hygiene Associa- 
tion presented Mr. Harvey Dee Brown 
of Philadelphia, who set forth a plan 
for establishing health departments in 
small industries. If one could judge 
by the busy pencils, this talk met the 
needs of a large group. His plan is 
adaptable to the needs of industries 
large enough to have full time service 
or to several small industries who may 
combine their funds and facilities in a 
joint health service. Mr. Brown sound- 
ed a new note in presenting industrial 
health family service, 
pointing out the very obvious relation 
between the health and efficiency of 
the bread winner and the family situa- 
tion. Mrs. Violet Hodgson further em- 
phasized the importance of promot- 
ing health in industry, and Mr. G. L. 
L. McGinley spoke on the value of an 
adequate health service from the 
standpoint of industry. 


service as a 


Dr. Valeria Parker’s paper “Hidden 
Problems of Hard Times,” emphasized 
the importance of intensive work 
along the lines of discovery and treat- 
ment of venereal disease during these 
times. Due to reduced income, many 
persons are not receiving the long time 
treatment necessary for complete ar- 
rest of the disease and the results will 
undoubtedly show up later in over- 
crowded hospitals for the mentally 
sick. The part of both the family and 
the health worker in encouraging reg- 
ular treatment and in aiding in the 
task of ferreting out cases and bring- 
ing them under treatment was pointed 
out. This point was also emphasized 
by Mr. Paul Benjamin in his discus- 
sion of Dr. Parker’s paper. 

On from various 
cities show that attempts are being 
made to protect children through this 
period of economic School 
feeding, enlarged nutrition classes, the 
distribution among school children of 
quantities of skimmed milk formerly 
thrown away, were some of the plans 
related. 


Friday, reports 


stress. 


Inspired by recent articles by Dr. 
Henry C. Sherman the Division chose 
the subject “During a Depression to 
What Shall We Hold Fast in Nutri- 
tion?”., Dr. Adelaide Spohn of the 
Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund, 
Chicago, outlined recent information 
in the nutritional field. The discussion 
brought out the need for expert nutri- 
tionists on the staff of each 
dispensing material relief in 
times when money must be so 
fully spent, and suggested as an alter- 
native, the use of advice and material 
from departments of Home Economics 
or Nutrition in local universities, pub- 


agency 
these 
care- 


lic schools, industries or in state ex- 


5 


tension services. The discussion was 
ably led by Mrs. Anna DePlanter 
Bowes. 

The last meeting, a joint session 
with three Divisions and three Associ- 
ate Groups, must have appeared to 
those in charge of meeting places as 
a General Session of the Conference, 
since it was scheduled in the main 
convention hall. Mrs. Edith Shatto 
King arranged the program at the re- 
quest of the Committee on Social Serv- 
ice Exchange of the Association of 
Community Chests and Councils. The 
question of 100% registration by 
health agencies was presented from 
the standpoint of nursing organiza- 
tions, family welfare organizations 
and hospital social service depart- 
ments. As the discussion developed it 
became evident that selectivity should 
be the policy, since registration is not 
an end in itself. In justice to the 
client and to the agency and for the 
best service to the community, fewer 
and more accurate registrations should 
be the rule, and inquiries made only 
when information is likely to be in- 
telligently used. 

The information so ably presented 
in this program might well serve as 
the basis for a series of discussions in 
any community not entirely satisfied 
with the use made of its social serv- 
ice exchange. 

Members of the Health Committee 
were impressed with the emphasis 
given to health throughout the Con- 
ference, both in meetings of Divisions 
and Associate Groups and in General 
Sessions. Social workers in all fields 
seem to be alive to the dangers threat- 
ening the citizens of the future if the 
health of children is not protected 
during this period. 


DIVISION IV—THE FAMILY 
Anna Kempshall, Chairman 

The sober motif of the depression 
ran through the program of the Fam- 
ily Division, but whether it was domi- 
nant or subordinate in individual pa- 
pers, they were written in the major 
key of an energetic realism, conscious 
experimentation and professional re- 
sponsibility. It was clear that the 
hardships and bewilderments attend- 
ant upon economic disorder had been 
accepted as problems to be met, not 
resented as obstacles to progress or 
used as excuses for easy compromise 
with circumstance. 

That case work has sturdily contin- 
ued in its clinical explorations, not in 
defiance of quantitative demands but 
with full recognition of its need to 
meet them thoughtfully, was indirectly 
demonstrated in the consideration of 


the caseworker’s role in treatment. 
Miss Marjorie Boggs scrutinized the 
shifting trends of theory and practice 
and tried to define the developmental 
connection between the old and the 
emerging new. The problem of deter- 
mining which client of the family the 
caseworker will treat and what he 
emotionally needs and can dynamic- 
ally use was illustrated by Miss Laura 
A. Merrill and described as one to be 
explored “step by step, interview by 
interview,” since the caseworker is 
“without charts and landmarks for her 
role.” This sensitive tentative atti- 
tude to old problems freshly seen was 
discussed in some of its concrete mani- 
festations by Miss Eleanor Neustaed- 
ter and related to the deeper aware- 
ness of caseworkers that the client is 
not “someone to be manipulated but a 
human being with possibilities for 
growth.” 


A society shaken by economic break- 
down and unable to protect its mem- 
bers from pervasive and severe suffer- 
ing may well give practical considera- 
tion to the role poverty and depriva- 
tion play in producing criminal per- 
sonalities. Drawing on his psycho- 
analytical studies of the causes and 
treatment of antisocial behavior, Dr. 
Franz Alexander attacked the per- 
plexing question of what factors de- 
termine the susceptibility of certain 
individuals to criminal activity when 
others of the same group, exposed io 
the same stresses, are able to conform. 
After reviewing the psychological 
bearing which constitution, “disposi- 
tional factors” and family influences 
have on adult character formation, and 
discussing how, under economic stress, 
the emotional conflicts of childhood 
may find a powerful ally in resent- 
ment against the depriving social situ- 
ation that the combined tensions 
cannot be relieved by mere phantasy 
products, Dr. Alexander was of the 
opinion that “the social situation de- 
termines the conscious ego’s reaction 
to the emotional conflicts” and that 
“real deprivation is apt to win the con- 
scious ego’s consent to real (criminal) 
action instead of merely socially harm- 
less (neurotic) symptoms.” 
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In indirect discussion of Dr. Alex- 
ander’s contribution, Miss Grace Mar- 
cus stressed the presence of emotional 
factors in every casework relationship, 
of whatever duration or intensity, and 
briefly illustrated the practical values 
already 


accruing from 


of 
arising even in the single interview 


experimental] 


handling psychological problems 


and in minimal casework treatment. 


Protesting against the assumption 
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that “an interest in psychoanalytical 
applications should be limited to those 
who inhabit ivory towers,” she defined 
the professional problem of individual 
caseworkers as that of coming to think 
more intensively and of supporting the 
efforts of those whose study may en- 
rich casework with new insights. 

Mr. Lurie, speaking on Develop- 
ments in the Public Welfare Program, 
stressed the importance of social 
workers’ realistic participation in so- 
cial planning and consideration of “the 
basic questions involved in the prob- 
lems of individual and family economic 
security in relation to the present un- 
organized economic system upon which 
economic security depends.”. 
“Nothing but a new approach to the 
whole problem and the formulation of 
a comprehensive public program will 
be sufficient.” 

Miss McCord, accepting the public 
welfare development as having arrived 
in Philadelphia, yet sees a place for 
the private caseworking agency and 
the “possibility” of a continuous and 
integrated relationship between public 
and private agencies in which the em- 
phasis would be on a definition of 
function. “Working together has the 
effect of keeping the private agencies 
in vital touch with the breadth of the 
mass job and the public agencies with 
the developing thought of the special- 
ized fields” . . . “Public and private 
caseworking agencies’ work would be 
rooted in the same understanding of 
people.” 


Professor Willits urged that we 
build a financial system better able 


to stand strains; that we should con- 
sider “common planning of whole in- 
dustries and piece meal or” case “an- 


swers, industry by industry.” We 
should find a way of “meshing” the 


political, economic and social systems 
for effective interaction. 

Mr. Walter Lippmann, admitting 
that the farther you go in the future 
the easier it is to forecast, said that 
one problem of social planning had 
already been solved, that is, the prob- 
lem of scarcity. We can in fact pro- 
duce what need in the western 
world, but we have not yet “solved the 


we 


problem of the management of plen- 
ty.” Fully to manage our social prob- 
lems, we must achieve wisdom and dis- 
interestedness to problems of 
credit, of war, of city planning, of ag- 
ricultural and industrial expansion. 


solve 


Miss Cannon sees the social work- 
ers’ task as “active participation in 
endless change.” We may always “ac- 
cept the present, but always as a point 


of departure.” Goals must be tenta- 


tive—“we can face any problem” (in- 
cluding the depression) “if we think of 
it as our problem and not as an inter- 
ruption in an otherwise integrated life 
work.” Her challenging statement of 
a social philosophy deserves full quo- 
tation. “We are against static Utopias. 
We are for change. We see no one 
-ause for our dissatisfaction. 
always multiple causes, without and 
within us. We are against a panacea, 
We are for a plan. We are inter- 
ested not so much in revolution as in 
what might come after, that is, in re- 
building. We are interested in the 
development of our people to a point 
at which they would be fairly repre- 
sented by intelligent and disinterested 
government officials and legislators.” 


We see 


“We are against romanticism and 
we are against materialism in our 


We are for be- 
coming more realistic and more spirit- 
ual, because man lives by bread, but 
not by bread alone.” 


standards of living. 


“And finally we are not radical, for 
to be radical is to uproot and our roots 
are not in any system but in human 
nature. Neither are we conservative, 
because to be conservative is to mis- 
take, again, the form for the sub- 
stance. Rather let us claim that unit- 
ing principle of participation § in 
change which allows us always to 
start with what is possible and with 
it to achieve the impossible.” 

“And let us not fear the Unknown 
Future.” 


DIVISION V—INDUSTRIAL AND 

ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 

-aul U. Kellogg, Chairman 
When it comes to numbers, Division 
V, Industrial and Economic Problems 
on a vocational 
group among social workers. These 
people, in- 
economists, 


draws very slender 
labor-department 
investigators, 
of child-labor committees, 
consumers’ leagues and the like. But 
when it came to subject matter, in this 
third winter of unemployment, these 


include 
dustrial 
members 


were just the problems that were 
splashed over the Conference program 
from beginning to end. A hundred 


specialties had wakened to the fact 
that they are not working in a vacuum 
but in the matrix very mixed 
world, in which jobs and work, unem- 
ployment and wage-cuts, household 
budgets and the industrial order play 
insistent part. As a result joint 
sessions were much in order and the 


of a 


an 


public welfare, family, health and 
mental-hygiene divisions with their 
numerous clientele, were in turn ex- 


posed to the virus of economic aware- 
ness and action. 


A joint session with the Family Di- 
vision duplicated the framework of the 
International Conference of Social 
Work to be held at Frankfurt in July. 
Mrs. John M. Glenn is chairman of the 
American committee, and a constella- 
tion of group discussions at Philadel- 
phia explored the contributions which 
American social work might make to 
each of six facets of the Frankfurt 
theme. This centers on social work 
and the family under economic stress. 
The American chairmen of the appro- 
priate Frankfurt commissions or their 
alternates, were the discussion lead- 
ers at Philadelphia. 

Beginning with the organization of 
unemployment relief, the Industrial 
Division paralleled the range of action 
outlined by President Bookman, in ses- 
sions given up to unemployment insur- 
ance and social-economic planning. 
These sessions were under joint aus- 
pices with the American Association 
for Labor Legislation. At the first, 
John A. Fitch of the New York School 
of Social Work, presided. Mr. Fitch 
had served as chairman of the New 
York Conference for Unemployment 
Reserves Legislation during the skir- 
mish at Albany last winter, and there 
was fresh and arresting testimony 
from Wisconsin and Ohio. If public 
and private funds are to be eased of 
their load of relief for unemployment 
by throwing some of it back onto in- 
dustry, if industry in turn is to be 
stimulated to set its house in order 
by making it advantageous for man- 
agements to stabilize, how are we to 
go about it? Paul A. Raushenbush, 
consultant on unemployment compen- 
sation to the Wisconsin Industrial 
Commission, told engagingly of the 
campaign for the pioneer Wisconsin 
act. And Elizabeth S. Magee, execu- 
tive secretary of the Ohio Commission 
on Unemployment Insurance, brought 
word of such a campaign in process; 
how social workers, labor leaders and 
progressive employers have been 
drawn in, investigations carried on, 
hearings held, inertia overcome, hoary 
oppositions out-flanked, and the full 
force of the educational process of the 
hard times brought to focus, in getting 
communities to see their stake in the 
proposed legislation. These two pa- 
pers are handbooks which should get 
into the pockets of social workers ev- 
erywhere, along with the kindred, de- 
lightful exposition by Professor Wil- 
liam M. Leiserson of the Ohio Com- 
mission before the National Federa- 
tion of Settlements the preceding 
week, 

Such insurance systems—and both 
the Ohio and Wisconsin movements 
show that we are going to have origi- 
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| 
nal American variants from the Euro- | 


pean models—offer a more orderly 
procedure for easing the burden of 
unemployment than public or private 
relief. Yet they too deal largely with 
consequences. How we may begin to 
reach back into the causes of our 
trouble was the crux on the session 
social-economic planning. Here the 
speakers threw the emphasis from 
control of production so as to protect 
profits, over onto the enhancement and 
security of consuming power. Mary 
van Kleeck of the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, vice-chairman of the World 
Congress on Social Economic Planning 
at Amsterdam, quoted from Confer- 
ence Proceedings reaching back twen- 
ty years in tracing the roots of this 
new emphasis on the need for con- 
serving and lifting standards of life 
and labor in a democracy. H. S. Per- 
son, managing director of the Taylor 
Society, brought the engineering ap- 
proach to bear, and John Edelman, di- 
rector of research of the American 
Full-Fashioned Hosiery Workers, told 
with a humor that overlaid grim real- 
ism, the struggle of that union to find 
some mastery over the forces that dis- 
rupted their means for livelihood. 


Another expert—this time an econo- 
mist—was Professor J. M. Clark of 
Columbia, chairman of the committee 
of the National Progressive Confer- 
ence which last summer brought out a 
planning program that considerably 
influenced the redrafting of the LaFol- 
lette bill for a National Economic 


| Council. Here Professor Clark matched 


his affirmative proposals with some 


| specific edged cautions, but his per- 


sistent faith in proceeding against the 
obstacles confronted in a capitalistic, 


| democratic order was compressed into 
| seven words: “We cannot plan; but we 


must plan.” 

Miss van Kleeck’s treatment of her 
theme was trenchant, pointed up by 
her recent studies-in the western coal 
fields, and she was forced to get up 
and before the applause died 
down. Social workers felt that they 
had a real spokesman in this new field 
of statesmanship. There was her in- 
sistence that economic planning must 
be social; that the planning concept is 
not merely a dream or an idea, but in- 
cludes within itself the power to ex- 
ecute the plan; that we must identify 
it with control, and control with own- 
ership, and that planning must be di- 
rected toward 


bow 


setting consumer de- 
mand free so that there is no obstacle 
to the full utilization of our produc- 


tive capacity and our economic re- 
sources. We must’ squarely face 
whether or not the objective of our 


raising of standards of living and if 
so what modifications in control and 
ownership are essential .. . Techniques 
and procedures will become relatively 
simple in the light of a clearly deter- 
mined objective. We may discover 
that we are not willing to pay the 
price of social economic planning 
through a change in the ownership of 
basic industries in this country... 
Our plan will be exactly commensurate 
with the control which we choose to 
establish ... We must begin with our 
non-restorable natural resources; we 
must work out a form of administra- 
tion and control in the coal industry; 
extending that to oil; the railroads 
will be on our hands shortly if we lend 
them much more money. Industry by 
industry and step by step we must 
work out our procedure in accordance 
with the principles and practice of 
scientific management while facing the 
need for change in the sources of pow- 
er and the scope of ownership essen- 
tial to establish and maintain even the 
minimum standards of living which 
social workers projected twenty years 
ago. 


As a matter of history, it may be 
interesting to recall that the minimum 
standards Miss van Kleeck referred to 
were adopted by representatives of a 
score or more of national social or- 
ganizations, who adjourned as a sec- 
tion at the Cleveland Conference in 
the spring of 1912 and voted for them 
as individuals. That summer their 
standards were lifted fairly bodily by 
Colonel Roosevelt into the platform of 
the Progressive Party at Chicago. The 
Progressives failed as a political par- 
ty, but their educational influence 
spread and crystallized in a wide 
range of legislation, state after state. 
Interestingly enough it was the planks 
of that Chicago platform which Gov- 
ernor Pinchot, in his address to the 
Philadelphia Conference.of 1932, re- 
capitulated as goals which are many 
of them still ahead of us. Interesting- 
ly enough also it was Sherman C. 
Kingsley, now director of the Com- 
munity Fund of Philadelphia, who at 
the Buffalo Conference of 1909 insti- 
gated the division under its original 


name, Committee on Occupational 
Standards. Paul U. Kellogg, Mrs. 


Florence Kelley, and Owen R. Lovejoy 
were in turn its three first chairmen 
in the years when the standards were 
being formulated. And interestingly 
enough it was Owen R. Lovejoy who 
put them forward that third year at 
Cleveland, who was chosen to close 
this year’s Conference with his address 
on Social Workers Face a New World. 
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DIVISION VI—NEIGHBORHOOD 
AND COMMUNITY LIFE 


Eugene T. Lies, Chairman 


The formulators of the program for 
this Division had in mind that other 
Divisions would put large and neces- 
sary emphasis upon the depression, 
depression relief measures and pre- 
vention of recurrences of depression 
cycles, and that therefore Division VI 
could serve best by deliberately offer- 
ing considerable of the pabulum need- 
ed for the fortunately longer pulls of 
normal times in neighborhood, commu- 
nity and national life, not unmindful, 
however, of its great worth in times 
of social and spiritual distress. 

In the program, therefore, we had 
discussions of music, art, literature, 
religion, suburban planning, the poten- 
tialities and tragedies of leisure 
(which, of course, took into its pur- 
view unwanted leisure) and the ways 
in which the foreign born gradually 
manage to become American. 

But, of course, we wanted to get 
headed right at the start, so E. C. 
Lindeman at our very first session 
made us do some thinking with him 
about leadership. Two and three gen- 
erations back there were leaders who 
pioneered in social organization, laid 
foundations, actually fought for caus- 
es, he declared. Later, business, big 
business, profits, beckoning wealth, 
lured another generation, “channelled 
off their energies into economic com- 
petition.” “Power groups” formed, 
which he termed “respectable gangs.” 
They did much undercover work and 
“didn’t like discussion.” They didn’t 
think much about social welfare ex- 
cept to promote it as self-protection 
or a sort of fire and life insurance. 

Mr. Lindeman believed that that 
sort of leadership is in the saddle now 
but that it is at the end of its tether 
and that the opportunity is here for 
setting in motion processes which will 
bring into being a new crop of social 
processes which will operate through 
“functional groups.” But individuals 
will be needed to stir and guide the 
groups and be an integral part of 
them. His big question was: Can we 
find such leaders and can the right 
kind of training for them be provided? 
If the answer be “no,” then, he be- 
lieved, we were in for autocracy, pure 
and simple. The issue was: More and 
better democracy, or more and harsher 
autocracy. 

The abundance of modern leisure, 
President George B. Cutten of Colgate 
University regarded as one of the 
greatest challenges confronting us as 
a people. The machine has done much 
to bring about leisure, altogether too 
much just now; it has also bred mon- 
otony and standardization. Then the 


rush and bustle of our age, its feverish 
tempo, bring strain of nerves and ten- 
sion of mind. The stage is set for ex- 
plosions of personality, for disintegra- 
tions. Salvation lies in adequate train- 
ing for right use of free-time and pro- 
vision of ample opportunities for off- 
setting the physical and spiritual ill- 
effects of the machine, opportunities of 
a satisfying type which contribute to 
integration rather than enhance hectic 
living. 

The of the 
forth, on the basis of his study of 


Chairman Division set 
schools during the past year, what he 
conceived to real training for 
leisure during formative years, the es- 
sence of his thought being that this 
kind of training presupposed the best 
kind of teaching processes, the kind 
done in the spirit of adventure, in the 
fields that have to do with the ways in 
which people, by and large, do use off- 
time recreationally, such as art, music, 
handcraft, physical activities, litera- 
ture, dramatics, nature. This teach- 
ing must build up lasting high level, 
interests in appreciation and expres- 
sion in these realms, together with 
power to discriminate among the wel- 
ter of high-power offerings, good, bad 
and indifferent, from the commercial 
amusement world. Civilization is on 
trial as to the use it will make of its 
leisure. 

Miss Helen Hall of University 
House, Philadelphia, told us of the 
pathetic gropings of young people 
during this period of unemployment, 
for ways in which to busy themselves, 
woefully unprepared, so many of them, 
to handle themselves without tragic 
consequences. “They slipped through 
leisure-training and 
have no worthwhile inner resources on 
tap. 

Then heard from Charles H. 
English who for two years promoted 
the recreation work among thousands 
of Philadelphia’s homeless men; how 
these stranded fellows, getting food, 
clothing and lodging, were yet ready 
at first to go out on depredation tours, 
until something more than “food and 
raiment” was provided. They longed 
for something to do. Committees 
were formed, leaders in constructive 
entertainment, athletics, etc., were 
found among the groups and set to 
work; shows were put on, games con- 
structed, reading matter gathered. 
The men got “status”; they had a new 
sense of being needed. There were no 
more conspiracies against the public 
weal, and the relief authorities learned 
that man cannot live by bread alone. 

The manifold ways in which music 
and art can be made democratic, be 
made to mean much in the enrichment 
of life among all the people, were 


be 


the processes” 


we 


amply set forth by Augustus D. Zan- 
zig, Director of the Bureau of Music 
of the National Recreation Associa- 
tion, and Erwin C. Christensen of the 
American Federation of Arts. New 
kinds of leaders are needed in these 
fields, those who can bring these riches 
down from the clouds and make them 
beloved by the average man, leaders, 
too, who have a genuine liking for 
folks. The musical and art capacities 
the American people, they were 
sure, had as yet been very meagerly 
tested. Much more needs to be done 
to bring music and art from the people 
as well as to the people. Schools, 
homes, churches, social settlements 
and other community agencies, where- 
ever the people naturally are, have a 
large part to play in providing leaders 
and training and opportunities for ap- 
preciation and expression. “Especial- 
ly should doors be opened to the scores 
of thousands of young people who 
come out of our high schools annually 
with rich musical and art experience. 

Four of the five Group Discussion 
meetings drew excellent audiences but 
few people seemed interested in “Sub- 
urban Planning.’ Discussants on the 
subject “Disintegrating Influences in 
Neighborhood, Small Town and Rural 
Family Life” told out of their experi- 
ence that the factors entering into dis- 
integrating processes are usually eco- 
nomic, racial, political and religious 
antagonism, social differences, phys- 
ical conditions, (as to prevalence of 
disease or other bad sanitation), geo- 
graphical locations, poor schools, ab- 
sence of recreation opportunities. 

As to “What the Church Can Do To 
Further Neighborhood and Commu- 
nity Betterment,” Dr. Worth M. Tippy, 
Executive Secretary, Commission on 
Church and Social Service, Federal 
Council of Churches, emphasized the 
fact that churches need to know and 
survey their communities to realize 
that they can be an educational force 
if they will to be, that they must be 
unselfish and cooperative, and think of 
the community as a whole. The spirit 
of isolation must be absent. 

Father Edward Roberts Moore, Di- 
rector of Division of Social Action of 
the Catholic Charities of the Arch-dio- 
cese of New York, laid stress on the 
fact that although each church group 
necessarily based its work on its own 
philosophy and belief, there is much 
common ground on which all can work 
together. He stated that accepting 
his philosophy, the spiritual is more 
important than the physical, the social 
mission of the church can work out 
most far reachingly through demand 
for social justice and equal opportunl- 
ties in life. 


of 


Discussion brought out questions as 
to how to get differing groups to work 
together, and suggestions that fellow- 
ship and informal meetings with lay- 
men rather than officials often were 
a basis of beginning. Instances were 
given of successful projects in joint 
community action. The awakening and 
educating of public opinion to social 
needs through joint church appeal was 
stressed. 

Professor Graham Taylor brought 
the discussion to a close by showing 
how professors of ethics in Catholic, 
Jewish and Protestant seminaries, 
through a friendly discussion, found 
much that they could appreciate in 
the various points of view and much 
that they had in common. A search 
for points on which joint action can be 
based reveals many such opportunities 
which should be utilized in efforts to- 
ward community betterment. 

Lea D. Taylor of Chicago Commons 
presided. 

Under the leadership of Tom L. Cot- 
ton of Foreign Language Information 
Service, three speakers and various 
discussionists, who knew whereof they 
spoke, so many of them being them- 
selves foreign born, besides revealing 
the trials and tribulations of the new- 
comers to America—27,000,000 since 
immigration began in our country, in 
getting even measurably adjusted, pic- 
tured the life and the doings of the 
really great number of organizations 
of foreign-born existing in the United 
States. These are fraternal, patriotic, 
charitable, social, educational, recrea- 
tional, political, musical, etc. in nature, 
many often combining 
these functions. 

The complaint was that so little use 
of these organizations in cooperative 
ways was being made by social agen- 
cies, and the smaller the use the less 
of result in the efforts of the social 
agencies among the people represented 
by the organizations. 

Peter P. Jurchak, attorney for a 
number of Slovak organizations in 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, insisted 
that by and large, the foreign- 
language societies do help to preserve 
the best characteristics of their sev- 
eral constituencies and further, that 
they are a restraining influence of no 
mean worth among the second genera- 
tion who are being beaten in upon, 
fiercely almost, by American commu- 
nity influences. Here is where co- 
operative effort could be of utmost 
value, he was sure. 

A colorful delineation of the char- 
acter of Hungarians was presented by 
Miss Lola de Grill, Hungarian Secre- 
tary, International Institute, Bridge- 
port, Connecticut. She spoke of their 
staunchness, their interest both among 
women and men in public affairs and 


several of 
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politics, their newspaper reading, their 
love of color, of the folk dance, of the 
theatre. The first immigrants over 
stick pretty close to their fellows; the 
second generation while still loyal to 
its own group and to home mores and 
sactions yet does show the influence 
of American schools and the spirit of 
the streets; gradually its outlooks up- 
on life are modified, while the third 
generation declares itself “free” and 
regarding it there is much perturba- 
tion of spirit among the elders. Will 
they absorb and make their own the 
worst or best in American city life? 
The same query has applied to all the 
third generations of all the races in 
America. Here’s where the _ social 
molding influences have their field. 

It was a revelation to many to learn 
from Achilles Catsonis, Supreme Sec- 
retary, Order of Ahepa, the degree of 
fervor exerted in that organization for 
all that can be conceived of under the 
term “Americanization.” It requires 
American citizenship or declaration of 
intention from applicants for mem- 
bership, has a naturalization commit- 
tee to assist declarants in perfecting 
their citizenship. Many meetings are 
devoted to lectures on citizenship. A 
monthly magazine containing articles 
on American government and institu- 
tions is published. It uses the Eng- 
lish language as the official one. Mem- 
bers are exhorted to be active in the 
economic and political life of the na- 
tion. 

The discussion on “Contributions of 
Negroes to American Life” brought 
out an overflow crowd which had to be 
moved to the great hall of the audi- 
torium. Eugene Kinckle Jones, who 
presided, felt that Negroes had 
achieved worthily in the scientific field, 
mostly in invention, 4,000 inventions 
having been recorded up to 1931; in 
architecture not so much; in the other 
arts they have made an increasing con- 
tribution. Negroes have not written 
much philosophy but they certainly 
“have influenced the tempo of Ameri- 
can life’ with their humor, their 
patience, their “joyous sorrow.” He 
thought that “in religion probably one 
finds the Negro’s greatest and most 
superb group contribution” and that 
the Negro church still controls the so- 
cial life of the people. Furthermore, 
he was sure that the family life of 
colored people, the particular type of 
affectionate nurture it fosters, offers 
something of value to the sum-total of 
American civilization. 

The three speakers on the program 
each covered a special field of Negro 
endeavor — Professor Alain Locke of 
Harvard University, Art; Mrs. Crystal 
Bird Fauset, Music; and Sterling A. 
Brown of Harvard University, Litera- | 


ture, and each did an excellent job 
that can be reported necessarily most 
inadequately. 

Professor Locke set forth that up to 
ten years ago Negroes had produced 
practically nothing which actually por- 
trayed Negro life; their works ran 
along the old lines; Negro traits, phys- 
ical, social and cultural, got little at- 
tention. There were “Negro artists 
but no Negro art,” declared Professor 
Locke. In the Harlem number of the 
Survey-Graphic issued some few years 
ago, there was a rich selection of 
poetry, fiction, music and social criti- 
cism but nothing equally representa- 
tive in the field of art. 

Since then stimulation has driven 
the sense of “stigma of Negro color 
and features” out of the minds of Ne- 
gro artists, for they were actually 
negatively race-conscious and needed 
to have their complexes removed. 
Professor Locke expressed the feeling 
that “the Negro artist’s great forte 
will be sculpture” because of the con- 
nection between unusual plastic sense 
and skill and the Negro’s naive ap- 
proach to life. 

In the field of music, the lavish con- 
tribution which the Negro has made 
to American music was amply recited 
by Mrs. Fauset but early she let out 
two bits of information, news to most 
people, which were of real interest, 
namely that “Dixie is set to the pat- 
tern of a Negro song and was com- 
posed by a Northerner for a minstrel 
show; secondly that “Turkey in the 
Straw” was also composed for a min- 
strel show. 

The place of jazz in American music 
is well known but its place in “serious 
music” is not so fully appreciated by 
whites. It has entered symphony and 
grand opera, for example. The spirit- 
uals have a large place in the admira- 
tion and the heart of all America, but 
Mrs. Fauset felt that more could be 
made of them through incorporation in 
other forms of music. 

In her conception, the music of the 
Negro conforms more closely than all 
other American folk types to the defi- 
nition of folk music “in that it is more 
vital and colorful,” more so than that 
of the cowboy and the Indian. But 
Mrs. Fauset’s plea and hope was for 
other forms of music which shall be 
born out of the drama of race relations 
which is being enacted all about us, 
some great symphonic forms portray- 
ing misunderstanding, tragedy, strug- 
gle for human adjustment, an oppor- 
tunity still unrealized. 

Mr. Brown reviewed the history of 
increasing Negro output in poetry, 
drama, religious declamation, social 
criticism and folk-lore, pointing out 
the rival views of different schools of 
Negro thinkers as to ways out and 
upward for the race. 
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DIVISION VII—MENTAL HYGIENE 


Harry M. Tiebout, Chairman 


In formulating the program for this 
year, the committee decided to em- 
phasize the clinical aspects of case 
work. It felt that, since mental hy- 
giene represents to a considerable de- 
gree the experimental, changing, 
evolving philosophy of human rela- 
tionship and thus cuts across all lines 
of case work, it is the peculiar province 
of the Mental Hygiene Division to of- 
fer to the Conference the most for- 
ward and enlightened thought avail- 
able on the subject of the individual 
and how to deal with him. This did not 
mean that the current industrial situ- 
ation was disregarded; it merely 
meant that the stress remained clin- 
ical and therapeutic. If numbers are 
any criterion, this proved best to meet 
the desires of the Conference because 
the meetings most largely attended 
were those which seemed to promise 
a consideration of clinical understand- 
ing and procedure. 

Dr. H. S. Lippman of St. Paul 
opened the sessions by reading a pa- 
per entitled “Direct Treatment Work 
with Children.” He presented the 
contributions of Anna Freud and Aich- 
horn of Vienna to the thinking on this 
subject and illustrated with case ma- 
terial from his own experience the 
nature of various treatment steps. He 
distinguished between neurotics and 
delinquents, a point which drew much 
critical questioning from those who 
discussed his paper. 


On the following day, the subject 
was the “Parole of Patients from Men- 
tal Hospitals.” This was treated from 
three points of view, namely, that of 
the hospital, that of the community 
and thirdly that of an integration be- 
tween the two. The first paper by 
Dr. A. G. Lane of Greystone Park 
traced the historical evolution of both 
psychiatry and social work in mental 
hospitals. He showed how the two 
have steadily converged as psychia- 
trists have come to recognize more 
and more the influence of environment 
in the causation of mental difficulty 
and have learned to appreciate how 
much the social worker can help both 
in bringing information about the 
reality situation and in doing some- 
thing constructive in after-care when- 
ever the patient is deemed well enough 
to leave the hospital. The second and 
third papers urged greater coopera- 
tion between hospital and community. 
Interesting casework situations were 
used to illustrate the possibilities as 
well as the difficulties of working out 
a sound and useful relationship. 
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The next session was devoted to a 
presentation by Mr. Ralph Bridgman 
of New York on the subject, “Mental 
Hygiene Literature, Reader’s Friend 
or Foe.” After limiting his topic to 
the parent training field, he estab- 
lished the thesis that the function of 
mental hygiene literature for parents 
is to enable the parent reader to de- 
velop better emotional, and not intel- 
lectual, adaptation to their job of par- 
enthood. With this thesis in mind, he 
appraised current mental hygiene lit- 
erature and made the discovery that in 
nearly all the material available, the 
mental hygiene of the literature itself 
was very bad for the mental attitudes 
of parents. Excerpts were used free- 
ly and effectively to bring home the 
points in mind. 

Five round tables all on the subject: 
“What is the effect of Hard Times up- 
on the mental health of individuals?” 
were held during the next session. 
They followed a joint meeting with 
the Division on Industrial and Eco- 
nomic Problems at which session the 
Mental Hygiene aspects of the pres- 
ent industrial situation were taken up. 


The reason for having the five tables | 


all on the same subject was in an ef- 


fort to keep the attendance at any one 


within reasonable limits. The success 
of the plan has not been determined; 
certain objections arose which makes 


its continuation in the same form next | 


year rather questionable. 

At the final meeting, Dr. Jessie Taft 
of Philadelphia read a paper on “The 
Time Element in Therapy.” This was 
a technical contribution with a broadly 
philosophic note. She first distin- 
guished between activity and passivity 
in treatment indicating that the im- 
portant element in therapy consists in 
permitting the patient to work out his 
own problems through the assistance 
of the therapist who must learn to 
recognize and to accept his own thera- 
peutic limitations and thereby avoid 
imposing upon the patient his, the 
therapist’s, wishes for the cure of the 
patient. Within the restrictions of 
such a therapeutic relationship, activ- 
ity becomes possible. Time and the 
adjustment to it becomes a prototype 
for all adjustment. As the individual 
learns to adjust to the frustrations of 
time, he learns to accept the frustra- 
tions of life. 

The practice of having individuals 
read the papers in advance and then 
discuss them was again adopted. It 
tends to insure relevance and a more 
penetrating consideration of the paper. 
As it worked out at the Conference, it 
filled all the available time and prac- 
tically throttled all remarks from the 
floor. 


DIVISION VIII—ORGANIZATION 

OF SOCIAL FORCES 
Pierce Atwater, Chairman 
Division VIII meetings were keyed 
to meet the interest of those people 
carrying administrative responsibili- 
ties in the Community planning of So- 
cial Work and the relationship of the 
planning process to individual agen- 
cles. 

On the subject, “The Responsibility 
of Community Chests Towards the 
Community Welfare Program in 
1933,” Mr. Allen T. Burns stressed the 
significant appeal of the all-around 
social work program as contrasted just 
to relief programs. With a nation- 
wide necessity of public taxation car- 
rying the greater portion of the relief 
load, private funds would have to be 
directed towards the maintenance of 
the auxiliary social services. On the 
other hand, he stressed the need for 
the most careful appraisal of what we 
were doing in all fields to the end that 
all local social services could merit the 
public confidence. 

The subject relating to a sounder 
statistical basis to interpret the work 
of recreation and character-building 
agencies provoked a great deal of 
thought and discussion. A paper read 
by Miss Louise Clevenger was some- 
what challenging for present day 
methods of service accounting, but ac- 
cording to forceful statements made 
by representatives of this group of 
agencies the statistical approach was 
not an answer to the problem, but just 
what was an answer to the problem 
was not made entirely clear. 

Howard S. Braucher presented some 
thoughtful suggestions concerning 
principles which underlie program 
modifications in the non-relief field. 
With an unusually human touch and 
a sense of humor, Elwood Street, 
spoke on the application of these prin- 
ciples mentioned by Mr. Braucher in 
the local community. } 

In every way, this meeting was 
stimulating and interesting and gave 
something definite to people respon- 
sible for budget making and agencies 
responsible for administrative services 
to take back home and ponder over. 

The discussion meeting of the Divi- 
sion, under the subject, “Has Depres- 
sion Bred Autocracy in Chest and 
Council Procedure?” was well attend- 
ed and ably handled by Professor E. 
C. Lindeman. This particular meeting 
was held in the main auditorium and 
had to compete with another meeting 
in the back part of the room, as well 
as the early comers to hear Mr. Wal- 
ter Lipman, but even under great dis- 


advantages, this complicated question 
was threshed out, and instead of be- 
coming a debate turned out to be an 
experience meeting where apparently 
both the Chest people and the Agency 
representatives had a good deal of 
sympathy for each other’s position. 

By the time Saturday rolls around 
in a week’s conference a good many 
members of the Division have gone 
home but notwithstanding a shortened 
attendance, the question of how the 
Council can become a really potent in- 
strumentality for Community plan- 
ning, which was presented by Mr. A. 
W. MeMillen of the University of Chi- 
cago, turned out to be one of the high 
lights of the Division VIII programs. 
That we are just beginning to scratch 
the surface of Community planning 
was made clear but that some effective 
measures are now under way with 
prospects for a wider development in 
the future, seemed to be of impor- 
tance and a subject that the Division 
wanted to discuss with a good deal of 
enthusiasm. 


DIVISION IX—PUBLIC OFFICIALS 
AND ADMINISTRATION 


William J. Ellis, Chairman. 

The administrative and economic 
problems of public welfare officials 
have attained new and greater impor- 
tance during the present economic 
crisis. 

Papers read and discussed at meet- 
ings of the Division of Public Officials 
and Administration of the National 
Conference of Social Work in conjunc- 
tion with the American Association 
of Public Welfare Officials, developed 
the general opinion that the depres- 
sion constitutes the greatest challenge 
in history to social welfare work and 
its administrators. Social welfare 
agencies were deemed, however, to be 
far better fitted than ever before, to 
cope with the emergency. 

Frank Bane, Director of the Amer- 
ican Association of Public Welfare 
Officials, pointed out that “two years 
ago, public officials in welfare work 
were tolerated. Today we are emi- 
nently respected.” The growth in the 
importance of public welfare officials, 
and the recognition of their activities 
and functions as being indispensable 
as regards the well-being of a tremen- 
dous class of the citizenry are no 
longer disputed. 

In discussing the present challenge 
to social work, with the prediction that 
“it will emerge ~-either greatly 
strengthened or greatly weakened as 
a profession depending upon how suc- 
cessfully it is able to meet the test 
through which it is now passing,” Dr. 
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Stanley P. Davies, Associate Secre- 
tary of the State Charities Aid As- 
sociation, New York City, said: 

“Never before has social work been 
so much in the public gaze, as recent 
events have particularly shown. 
Never before have social workers been 
enabled to speak with so much author- 
ity or been listened to so attentively 
by the leaders of the nation, the states, 
and the municipalities; never before 
have social workers been looked to so 
much as a group specially qualified to 
deal with a great national crisis such 
as that presented by our widespread 
relief problems.” 

The necessity for the establishment 
of certain professional standards for 
social workers and administrators was 
stressed by several of the speakers, in- 
cluding Dr. Herman Adler, Professor 
of Psychiatry, University of Califor- 
nia and Dr. Davies. Regarding this 
subject, Arthur Dunham, Director of 
Special Studies, Family Welfare As- 
sociation of America said: 

“The administration of relief is a 
task that calls for all that one has 
in skill and training. There is no 
way to develop effective service in 
public agencies without skilled per- 
sonnel. And that inevitably means one 
thing: the elimination of partisan pol- 
itics from public relief services. Politi- 
cal affiliations bears no possible rele- 


vance to the ability of a man or 
woman to minister to human need. 


It has been truly said that “the best 
law, the most intelligent plan of or- 
ganization and administration may be 
nullified if the practical working out 
of the plan is entrusted to incompe- 
tent workers appointed on _ political 
patronage. The presence of partisan 
politics has dene more than any other 
one thing to obstruct the progressive 
development of public welfare in the 
United States.” (Quotation from 
Rose Porter’s “The Organization and 
Administration of Public Relief Agen- 
cies.’’) 

Particular emphasis was placed on 
discussion groups by the Division of 
Public Officials and Administration of 
the National Conference and _ the 
American Association of Public Wel- 
fare Officials, notably at luncheon 
meetings. Here was given an oppor- 
tunity to delegates from representa- 
tive states to discuss their peculiar 
problems, and the solutions they de- 
rived, in effort to disseminate 
knowledge of mutual benefit and aid. 

Discussing at these meetings the 
growing importance of public officials 
in public welfare work, William J. 
Ellis, Commissioner of Institutions 
and Agencies in New Jersey, who was 
chairman of the Division and Presi- 


an 


dent of the American Association of 
Public Welfare Officials said: 

“We are hearing more and more 
about the important place that the 
public welfare official has now and 
and has had thrust upon him as a 
result of the present emergency. Those 
of us who are active in public admin- 
istration, whether in municipal, coun- 
ty or state work, are beginning to 
appreciate more and more the ever- 
growing importance of this work as 
a major governmental activity. 


“It seems to some of us that those 
who are in control in Washington, are 
going to have to be concerned about 
the quality of service and the calibre 
of administration which public relief 
has in the municipalities, the counties 
and the States of the Union. 

“When a program is seriously con- 
templated or about to be projected 
amounting to more than a billion dol- 
lars, the expenditure to go out from 
the Government to the several States, 
it becomes a matter of vital national 
concern as to the type of organization 
that has been built up to supervise 
that kind of expenditure. The Fed- 
eral government, working directly, is 
unable to do the job. Some of the 
states are prepared to take their 
place on the program. I believe that 
one of the major results of Federal 
participation in whatever method is 
finally decided upon for public relief 
in the present emergency is going to 
give a major opportunity for raising 
the level of welfare administration 
throughout the country. 

“Those who have gone on in the 
years past thinking that this was a 
subject that could be left either to 
the sentimentalists or to the active 
partisan politicians are going to bestir 
themselves when they realize that here 
is a problem too big to be left to the 
accident of local political methods and 
local government structure, and we 
are going to be forced in our several 
states and in our several counties to 
a higher grade of service and a more 
understanding type of administration 
and we are necessarily going to see 
drawn into the work, those citizens 
who in the past have felt that it was 
a minor phase of government.” 

Necessity for trained and efficient 
welfare inspectors was expressed by 
A. L. Bowen, Superintendent of Char- 
ities in the Department of Public Wel- 
fare, Springfield, Illinois. 

“To the welfare institution,” he 
said, “whatever its character or size, 
an inspector has been a snooper look- 
ing for defects and deficiencies. Fre- 
quently he has been a gum-shoe detec- 
tive, sent into the institution by fac- 
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tional disturbers to get something on 
the management.” He described “an 
ideal inspector”. 

“T have wanted,” he said, “an in- 
telligent person, college educated pre- 
ferred, imbued with a sense of serv- 
ice, honest commercially and ethically, 
a person whose observation in an in- 
stitution would be broad enough to 
see not one or two elements in its 
management but the working unit as 
a whole, who could detect that inef- 
fable thing we call the spirit of the 
place, who possessed or could gain in 
a short time of practical experience 
a knowledge of what it was all about 
and could tell me what was wrong, 
what was right, what could be cor- 
rected and what could be made bet- 
ter; who could write unbiased and 
unprejudiced reports of findings after 
having secured all the facts. 

“IT have had 
inspectors who approached this ideal. 
They critical without 
being at the same time constructive. 


in my office several 


seldom were 
Upon their reports, progress was made 
to more adequate and better service.” 

The importance of social research 
in the public welfare field was dis- 
cussed in considerable detail at a meet- 
ing of which Dr. Emil Frankel, Direc- 
of Research of the New Jersey 
Department of Institutions and Agen- 


tor 


cies was chairman. 

“Collection of social data,” said Dr. 
Frankel, “should provide a constant 
flow of dependable information cover- 
ing progress and changes in public 
and private welfare operations. When 
the data are properly summarized and 
interpreted there will be revealed the 
extent of the services rendered, the 
costs of the services to the tax-pay- 
the direct and indirect benefits 
they receive as a result of the serv- 
ices, the effect of the work done upon 


ers, 


the community and the State, and 
other definite tangible accomplish- 
ments. Such facts would form the 


basis for future measures of preven- 
tion.” 

Participating in this discussion were 
Emma O. Lundberg, Dr. David M. 
Schneider, Louise C. Odencrantz, Dr. 
Horatio M. Pollock, and Dr. Thor- 
sten Sellin. The importance of co- 
ordination of public welfare research 
through the Federal government and 
with the several states was discussed 
by Katharine F. Assistant 
to Chief, U. S. Bureau, 
Washington. 


Lenroot, 
Children’s 


DIVISION X—THE IMMIGRANT 
Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, 


Chairman. 


The interest of Division X in the 
Conference centered around three 
topics: 


First, the wide-spread public opin- 
ion supporting a nationalistic rather 
than an international point of view 
and the effect of restrictive legisla- 
tion on the well-being of the foreign 
born group already in this country. 
An important contribution to the Di- 
vision was the statement by Mr. Read 


Lewis, Director of the Foreign Lan- 


guage Information Service, of the 
status of proposed legislation in 


Washington at the present time and 
this statement was supplemented by 
the discussion of Mr. Ernest J. Hop- 
kins on the treatment of the foreign 
born by the police and Mr. Oppen- 
heimer on the administration of the 
Dr. 
Jane Perry Clark and Dean George 
W. 
constructive contributions to this dis- 
Attention should be called to 
the fact that Mr. Hopkins and Mr. 
Oppenheimer both associated 
with the National Commission on Law 
(The 
had 


at 


federal deportation legislation. 


Kirchwey made significant and 


cussion. 


were 


Enforcement and Observance 
Wickersham 
therefore a large body 


their 


Commission) and 
of facts 
disposal. In connection with 
this was the problem of discrimina- 
tion against the foreign born in the 
of 


To this subject a joint 


administration relief and of work 
opportunities. 
luncheon session with the Conference 
on Immigration Policy was devoted at 
which Miss Florina Lasker gave the 
group the benefit of her incompleted 
research in that field. 

A that of the 


international aspects of problems con- 


second topic was 
nected with the separation of families 
which were presented by Mrs. Adena 
Miller Rich, 


Protective League of Chicago, in an 


Director, Immigrants’ 


important discussion of the _ inter- 
national aspects of desertion and non- 
support legislation, and by Mr. 


Charles Zunzer of the National Deser- 
tion Bureau in a paper on the Inter- 
These 
are both topics that will be presented 
the of 


national Aspects of Divorce. 


at International Conference 


Social Work in Frankfurt. 


will 


Mr. Zun- 


zer’s Frankfurt paper be avail- 
able to the members of the National 
Conference in the June number of the 
that 
bers of the National Conference wil] 
both 


tions conveniently accessible. 


Social Service Review so 


mem- 


probably find of his contribu- 


A third topic to which much inter- 
ested discussion was devoted was that 


of the 
born groups in the plans for readjust- 


participation of the foreign 
ment in community organization and 
of An 
tremely interesting joint program was 


community points view. ex- 
Divi- 
under guidance Mr. 
(ue The of 
naturalization is always with us and 


developed in cooperation with 
VI of 
Eugene problem 


sion the 


Lies. 


a joint luncheon meeting of Division 


X with the National Council on 
Naturalization and Citizenship was 
devoted to this subject. There was 


also an extremely interesting session 
of Division X with the National Con- 
ference of International Institutes at 
which the Honorable W. W. Husband, 
Assistant Secretary of Labor, dis- 
cussed with the members of the Con- 
of the the 


methods employed and the principles 


ference and Division 
applied in the present administration 


of the naturalization laws. 


An interested group gathered for 
the business meeting of the Division 
and discussion was devoted to the 
subject of bringing to bear on the 
agencies of the community, and par- 
ticularly upon the _ public relief 


agencies which will play so important 
a role during the coming year in the 
social work field, the sympathetic in- 
telligence of Division X with refer- 


ence to the humane and wise and 
public-spirited treatment of the for- 
eign born groups in our midst. The 
affairs of the Division were left in 
competent hands, the new officers 
being: George Warren of the Inter- 
national Migration Service, Chair- 


man; Aghavnie Yeghenian of the Na- 
of International 
Institutes, vice-chairman; Har- 
Ryan, Assistant Director of 
Institute of St. 


tional Conference 
and 
riette F. 
the 


Louis, secretary. 


International 


DIVISION XI—PROFESSION AL 
STANDARDS AND EDUCATION 
Edith Abbott, Chairman. 


No report submitted. 
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DIVISION XII—EDUCATIONAL 
PUBLICITY 


Louise Clevenger, Chairman. 


May 16th Program: 


Speakers in Division XII (Educa- 


tional Publicity) were invited to be 
critical. It was determined in ad- 
vance that the program should at- 


tempt to point the way for some def- 
inite advance and begin by turning 
the spot light on certain deep seated 
weaknesses felt to be in social work 
publicity throughout the field. 


Consequently, Arch Mandel in 
speaking on “What Shall We Tell the 
Public Next Year”, broke his consid- 
erations sharply into two parts. He 
that next year it will be 
necessary to portray increased needs 


concluded 


and increased problems. Increased 
needs in terms of relief; in terms of 
already over-taxed facilities to meet 
community problems of dependency, 
delinquency and health; necessary to 
point out that the problems call for 
far more than material relief; to make 
clear that there will be a social after- 
math following this situation for 
years to come and to impress upon 
the community the fearful toll being 
taken the lives of individuals 
and families in health and morale. 


have 


from 


“It is the same appeal we 


always used”, said Mr. Mandel. 


The second half of the paper dealt 
with a critical analysis of the whole 
implication of the publicity program 
of the past; its promises to build up 
socal adequacy in both children and 
adults through the social work proc- 
esses, and its implications of wide- 
spread success flowing from its ap- 
plication. 

“We have not told the community 


what can not Mr. Mandel 
stated in his analysis. 


we do”, 


The conclusion was drawn that so- 
cial work should be interpreted both 
in terms of its accomplishments and 
its limitations; what it can and can- 
not do and above all, that the 
public must be taken over to what 
the speaker characterized as “our side 
of the 

The of social agen- 
cies to interpret social conditions was 
defined: 


fence”. 


responsibility 


“It is the 
to preach at 
places that 


of 
times 


social work 
all and in all 
the point of orientation 
for all economic and political systems 
is the well being of the human; that 
everything to this 
end.” 


function 


else is a means 


“What we shall tell the public next 


year nationally must be largely a 
counterpart of what is said locally,” 
Ralph Blanchard told us, in discussing 
the same subject as Mr. Mandel from 


the national standpoint. 


Mr. Blanchard stressed the need for 
meeting these changed and changing 
social needs with changed social pro- 
grams designed to meet these needs. 


oer 


To approach the public from a na- 
tional or a local standpoint with the 
idea in mind of simply continuing the 
status would to invite 
said Mr. Blanchard. 


quo be dis- 


aster,” 


The need for mobilizing tax-sup- 
port for relief and for maintaining 
necessary activities in the fields of 
health, delinquency and_ recreation, 


was pointed out. 


Help in this task of 
public attention to these ends, Mr. 
Blanchard told the group, would be 
forthcoming nationally through a 
united educational program. 


commanding 


May 17th Program: 

A striking example of inability to 
lay plans for the dissemination of 
valuable educational material, or the 
failure to do so, was aptly illustrated 
by the little use that had been made 
of the Wickersham report in the so- 
cial field. 


Winthrop D. Lane told the joint 
meeting of the Educational Publicity 
Division and the of Delin- 
quents and Correction of much mate- 
rial of distinct educational value per- 
taining to prisons and paroles buried 
in this report. 


Division 


So impressive was Mr. 
Lane’s pointing the way to source ma- 
terial that the meeting with 
a request that a committee be formed 
to work out some plan for mining out 
for educational use the most impor- 
tant parts of the reports on Prisons 
and Paroles. 


closed 


May 19th Program: 

The opinions of editors had their 
innings when Viola Paradise, herself 
a successful writer, spoke to a large 


group assembled to hear’ about 
“Creative Writing for Social Work”’. 
Miss Paradise took the stand that 


magazines like the Satur- 
day Evening Post, Harpers, and other 
magazines 


editors of 


circulations touch 
many thousands, may be presumed to 


whose 


be able to make a shrewd analysis of 
pubic And her quotations 
of editors had told her 
when she inquired the chances of writ- 
ing which dealt with 


opinion. 
what these 


social work 


being published, left little doubt that 
most of this kind of writing reached 
the waste basket. In their opinion 
she said, the public did not find the 
subject of “the poor” interesting. 
Further, she reported that in the 
interviews that the editors had added 
that they themselves did not find 
most of the writing either interesting 
writing or good writing. 


The editors interviewed reported to 
Miss Paradise that openings like 
“little Johnny limped down the alley 
piled high with ash cans through the 
pitiless sun” which was obviously de- 
signed to get things all ready for a 
welfare worker to come by and 
change everything, left the editorial 
teeth on edge. They also complained 
that the happy endings characteristic 
of social work seemed artificially 
“made to order” instead of having the 
desired ring of truth. 

Miss Paradise, through the editors 
who have the power to accept and re- 
ject 
vealed 


subjects and manuscripts 
the faults and 


weaknesses of the “pattern” of writ- 


re- 


most obvious 


ing which has come to be accepted for 
the purposes of advertising and pro- 
moting social work. 


May 21 Program: 
C. C. 
of a social work educational program. 


Stillman analyzed the content 


Prevailing techniques used to inter- 
pret social work were examined. They 
found of 


showing the number of contacts made 


were adequate in terms 


through social programs. They were 
found inadequate in terms of giving 
these contacts their varying degrees 
of significance and accomplishments. 

“Anything less than absolute sin- 
cerity in social work publicity is dan- 
gerous. Social work claims must be 
true in their essence and in their im- 
plications, although the truth is ex- 
to Mr. 
Stillman told his audience. 


tremely difficult determine,” 

The speaker reported that he found 
very little in the content of present 
day social work publicity by way of 
declamation against social injustice. 
that 
agencies and so many attitudes that 
difficult to 


underlying 


He pointed out amid so many 


it was detect and define 
the 


should be exploited for the common 


philosophy which 
good, and stated further that social 
work itself wavers in the midst of di- 
vergent analysis and prescribed reme- 


dies for our social ills. 
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“The philosophy underlying social 
work, and the remedies for social ills, 
if defined and agreed upon would pro- 
vide a basis upon which a consistent 
unified educational program might be 
built. As it is, it is difficult to make 
effective as many different kinds of 
publicity as is needed to express so 
many divergent points of view.” 


Mr. Stillman concluded: 

“Social work agencies in their pub- 
licity need to tell about their services 
rendered. Most people will be inter- 
ested and they can understand this 
language. The underlying purpose 
and program of the individual agency, 
with selfishness held in leash, should 
be elaborated in the hope to win a 
discerning, if not a large group of 
disciples. Though conscious of dis- 
concerting limitations, social work 
should make a contribution to the ap- 
preciation of sound social justice.” 


THE COMMITTEE ON THE 
AMERICAN INDIAN 


Lewis 


William Penn was ever the friend 
of the Indians. His colony had the 
distinction of never having broken a 
treaty with them. In later years many 
Pennsylvania farmers opened their 
homes in the summer to Indian stu- 
dents from Carlisle who were placed 
“on outing” with them. In visiting 


Meriam, Chairman. 


Indian reservations one frequently 
encounters Indians who recall with 
deep gratitude the friendly hospi- 


tality that was extended to them by 
Pennsylvanians in the old of 
Carlisle. Philadelphia, too, the 
headquarters of the veteran Indian 
Rights Association and the perma- 
nent home of the two Quakers, 
Charles J. Rhoads and J. Henry 
Scattergood who are now serving re- 
spectively as Commissioner and As- 
sistant of Indian Af- 
fairs. The Committee on the Ameri- 
can Indian therefore not 
prised to find what was, for it, a large 
interested and sympathetic audience, 


days 


is 


Commissioner 


was sur- 


despite that competition of attrac- 
tions which is characteristic of the 
National Conference. 

At the first of the two meetings 


held by the committee, all on the pro- 
gram were in the United States In- 
dian Office. Mrs. Ruth Muskrat 


Bronson, Vocational Guidance Officer, 
presided. The speakers were Charles 
J. Rhoads and Robert T. Lansdale, 
Assistant to the Commissioners for 
human relationships. The second ses- 
sion was given to the critics, we trust 
the constructive critics, of Indian ad- 
ministration. The presiding officer 
was Jonathan M. Steere, President of 
the Indian Rights Association, and 
the speakers, Mary Louise Mark, the 
Vice-Chairman of the Committee, Pro- 
fessor of Sociology, of Ohio State 
University and a notable contributor 
to the Indian work of the Institute 
for Government Research, and John 


Collier, the militant leader of the 
militant American Indian Defense 
Association. 

The committee had thus provided 


forum with freedom of 
speech. Some people predicted fire- 
works if not an explosion. There was 
one brilliant flash the first day from 
what, in conference parlance, we call 
a discussant. Herman Birney, the 
great grandson of James G. Birney, 
the militant southern abolitionist, 
candidate of the Free Soil Party for 
President of the United States, gave 
in a few tense words his deductions 
from his personal observations re- 
garding mission work among the In- 
dians in the Southwest. The balance 
of the program was forceful, vigorous 
and at times outspoken, but if anyone 
attended anticipating a free for all 
they were disappointed. 


an open 


The curious thing about the 
gram was the substantial agreement 
among all the speakers when they 
looked ahead and future 
needs. The calm, conservative Com- 
missioner that the 
Indians, the accumulation 
of more than a century, require com- 
plete revision and he said his experi- 
in him of the 
pressing need of planning studies and 
developmental work such were 
recommended by the Institute for 
Government Research in its Indian 
survey. Robert Lansdale, the 
engineer, recognized frankly that the 
possibility under the Federal Govern- 
ment of the 
among Indians remains to be demon- 
strated. Mary Louise Mark, 
penetrating paper for 


pro- 


discussed 
recognized laws 
governing 


ence office convinced 


as 


social 


essential social work 


in a 


notable its 


understanding and _ insight, = said 
quietly that after a century any 
government agency needed to take ac- 
count of itself, redefine its objectives 
and modify its methods. She again 
emphasized that the Indians’ out- 
standing need is for true friends and 
it is essential to have the finest type 
of people in immediate contact with 
John Collier, with the almost 
and 


them. 


impossibly technical involved 
subject of “Needs in property admin- 
by his 
Better 


than it has ever been done before, he 


istration” held his audience 


clear brilliant presentation. 
brought out the psychological effect 
on the Indians of the long history of 
property 
“The 
phrase 


legislation and 
administration. Indians know” 
was the that used 
again and again always following it 


disastrous 


one he 
with a recital of bad legislation or a 
failure of the guardian government 
to protect the property of the Indian 


ward. How can the Indians accept 
social service and educational and 
developmental work, from the very 
agency which to their knowledge and 
sorrow has repeatedly failed them, 
even in some _ instances, betrayed 
them ? 


The general title of the second ses- 
sion was taken from _Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Address, “The Great Un- 
finished Task Remaining Before Us”. 
That title could well have applied to 
both for both 
demonstrated that the great task of 
the In- 
than 


sessions, meetings 


and socializing 
little 


modernizing 
Office 
begun. 


dian is more well 


A word 
the delightful luncheon at 


should be said regarding 
which all 
speakers were of Indian blood, with 
Mrs. Ruth Muskrat 
ing. Isaac Greyearth, a Sioux, told 
Y.M.C.A. 
where friend after friend greeted him 
asked him if he had registered. 
newspapers headlined him as the 


Bronson presid- 


of attending a convention 
and 
The 
one 
The 
glasses that have a handle”? came up 
to him a full 
blood?” He replied, “Yes, madam, I 


Indian attending the convention. 
second day a woman “with those 


and said, “Are you 


am a registered full blood.” 
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Conference Organization 1932-1933 


OFFICERS 
1932-1933 


President 
FRANK J. BRUNO 
St. Louis 


First Vice-President 
PERCIVAL DODGE 
DETROIT 


Second Vice-President 
EUGENE K. JONES 
New York City 


Third Vice-President 
DoroTHY C. KAHN 
Philadelphia 


Treasurer 
CHARLES C, STILLMAN 
Columbus, Ohio 


General Secretary 
HowarpD R. KNIGHT 
Columbus, Ohio 


Executive Committee 

Ex-officio:—Frank J. Bruno, Presi- 
dent; Percival Dodge, First Vice-Pres- 
ident; Charles C. Stillman, Treasurer. 

Term expiring 1933: — Joanna C. 
Colcord, New York City; Louise Cot- 
trell, Portland, Oregon; Dorothy C. 
Kahn, Philadelphia; Ellen C. Potter, 
Trenton, New Jersey; Clare M. Tous- 
ley, New York City. 

Term expiring 1934: — Richard C. 
Cabot, Cambridge, Massachusetts; 
Sanford Bates, Washington, D. C.; 
Edwin D. Solenberger, Philadelphia; 
Lea D. Taylor, Chicago; Forrester B. 
Washington, Atlanta. 

Term expiring 1935: — Pierce At- 
water, St. Paul, Minnesota; Frank 
Bane, Chicago; Paul T. Beisser, Balti- 
more, Maryland; Karl de Schweinitz, 
Philadelphia; Rhoda Kaufman, At- 
lanta. 

Chairmen of Divisions: — Jacob 
Kepecs, Chicago; Jane M. Hoey, New 
York City; Albert H. Jewell, Kansas 
City, Missouri; Anna Kempshall, New 
York City; Leifur Magnusson, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; W. I. Newstetter, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Stanley P. Davies, 
New York City; John B. Dawson, 
New Haven, Connecticut; A. L. Bowen, 
Springfield, Illinois; George L. War- 
ren, New York City; Harry L. Lurie, 
New York City; Philip L. Ketchum, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


Conference Committees 


(Following are the committees for 1932- 
1933, including the new members and of- 
ficers elected at Philadelphia. All those a 
pointed or elected have not yet accepted). 


PROGRAM COMMITTEE 
Ex-officio 
Frank J. Bruno, St. Louis. 
C. M. Bookman, Cincinnati. 
Howard R. Knight, Columbus, Ohio 


Term Expires 1933 
Otto F. Bradley, Minneapolis. 
Cheney C. Jones, Boston. 


Term Expires 1934 
Betsey Libbey, Philadelphia. 
Reverend Frederic Siedenburg, Chicago. 


Term Expires 1935 


Florence Hutsinpillar, Washington, D. C. 
George Rabinoff, New York City. 


COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


John S. Bradway, Durham, North Carolina, 
Chairman. 

H. J. Early, Birmingham. 

Lena R. Waters, Philadelphia. 


COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 


Bishop Karl J. Alter, Toledo. 

Edith Baker, St. Louis. 

Alice M. Hill, New York City. 

E. Frances O'Neill, New York City. 
Alice Van Diest, Colorado Springs. 
Florence Van Sickler, Mobile. 
Dwight . Weist, Scranton. 

R. Clyde White, Indianapolis. 


COMMITTEE ON TIME AND PLACE 


Robert W. Kelso, Clayton, Missouri, Chair- 
man. 

Walter Burr, Columbia, Missouri. 

E. G. Bylander, Little Rock. Arkansas. 

Martha A. Chickering, Berkeley, California. 

Mary Ruth Colby, Washington, D. C. 

Thomas A. Devine, Jacksonville, Florida. 

Emily W. Dinwiddie, Richmond, Virginia. 

Ella F. Harris, Philadelphia. 

Joel D. Hunter, Chicago. 

Cora Jacobs, New York City. 

Charles P. Kellogg, Waterbury, 
cut, Pp 

R. P. Kurtz, New York City. 

Robert Lansdale, Washington. D. C. 

Margaret MacGunigal, Bismark, North Da- 


Connecti 


ota. 
Harold J. Matthews, Houston, Texas. 
Elizabeth W. Nairn, Nashville 
Clarence A. Pretzer, Providence. 
Orville Robertson, Seattle. 
Eunice Robinson, Denver. 
Laura G. Woodberry, Boston 


DIVISION I—CHILDREN 
Chairman: Jacob Kepecs, Chicago. 
Vice-Chairman: Paul T. Beisser, Baltimore. 
Secretary: Frances Knight, Detroit. 


Term Expires 1933 


C. W. Areson, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Lawrence C. Cole. Cleveland, Ohio. 
Mary Frances Godley, Bayside, New York 


Luba A. Joffe, New York City. 
Herman Newman, Topeka. 
Forrester B. Washington, Atlanta. 
Elizabeth Yerxa, Madison 


Term Expires 1934 
Matty L. Beattie, Providence. 
Harrison A. Dobbs, Chicago 
Jacob Kepecs, Chicago. 
Reverend Bryan J. McEntegart, New York 

City. 

L. H. Millikan, Indianapolis. 
James S. Plant, Newark, N. J. 
Margaret Reeves, Santa Fe 


Term Expires 1935 
Elizabeth E. Bissell, Boston. 
Louise Cottrell. Portland, Oregon. 
Loula Dunn, Montgomery, Alabama. 
Leon W. Frost, Detroit. 
Charles F. Hall, St. Paul 
William C. Headrick, Nashville 
Leonard W. Mayo, Dobbs Ferry, New York 


DIVISION II—DELINQUENTS AND 
CORRECTION 


Chairman: Jane M. Hoey, New York City. 


Vice-Chairman: Herbert G. Cochran, Nor 
folk. ; 

Secretary: Edna Mahan, Clinton, New Jer- 
sey. 


Term Expires 1933 
Alfred Bettman, Cincinnati 
George W. Kirchwey, New 
Herbert C. Parsons, Boston ; 
A. Warren Stearns, Boston, Massachusetts 
George W. Wickersham, New York City. 


York City 


Term Expires 1934 
Edward R. Cass, New York City. 
Harrison A. Dobbs, Chicago. 
Jane M. Hoey, New York City. 
Eleonore L. Hutzel, Detroit. 
Edwin H. Sutherland, Chicago. 
Miriam Van Waters, Framingham. 

chusetts. 


Term Expires 1935 
Grace Abbott, Washington, D. C 
Sanford Bates, Washington, D. C. 
Arthur L. Beeley, Salt Lake City. 
Jessie F. Binford, Chicago. 
Edith N. Burleigh, Los Angeles. 
William J]. Ellis, Trenton. 
George M. Read, Detroit. 


DIVISION III—HEALTH 


Massa- 


Chairman: Albert H. Jewell, Kansas City, 


Missouri. 
Vice-Chairman: 


Virginia 
land, Ohio. 


R. Wing, 


Cleve- 


Secretary: Alice M. Hill, New York City. 


Term Expires 1933 


George H. Bigelow, Boston. 

Anna M. Drake, Cincinnati. 

Ray H. Everett, New York City. 
George Hamilton, Honolulu. 

Alice M. Hill, New York City 

Ira V. Hiscock, New Haven. 
Horace Morison, Boston. 

Sophie C. Nelson, Boston. 

W. P. Shepard, San Francisco ‘ 
Virginia R. Wing, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Term Expires 1934 


Paul L. Benjamin, Washington, D. C. 
Robert H. Horan, Louisville. 
Eleanor E. Kelly, Boston. 


Robert W. Kelso, Clayton. Missouri. 
S. C. Kingsley, Philadelphia 
Kathryne Radebaugh, Minneapolis. 
Ira DeA. Reid, New York City. 
Mary Ross, New York City. 

Evart G. Routzahn, New York City. 


Term Expires 1935 
T. J. Edmonds, Des Moines. 
Howard W. Green, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Bleecker Marquette, Cincinnati. 
Elba L. Michigan. 
John Sundwall, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
Katharine Tucker, New York City. 


Morse, Marquette, 


DIVISION IV—THE FAMILY 


Chairman: Anna Kempshall, New York City. 
Vice-Chairman: Betsey Libbey, Philadelphia. 


Secretary: Francis H. McLean, New 
City. 
Term Expires 1933 
Mrs. Leona M. Evans, St. Louis. 


Virginia C. Frank, Chicago. 

Helen Hackett, Los Angeles. 

Mary McPhedran, Vancouver, B. C. 
Roberta Morgan, Birmingham. 


E. Frances O'Neill, New York City 


Term Expires 1934 
Bixby, Nashville. 
Sara Alice Brown, New York City. 
A. A. Heckman, St. Paul. 
Dorothy E. Kellogg. Niagara Falls 
Rose J. McHugh, New York City. 


W. S. 


Term Expires 1935 

Reverend Thomas L. 
City. 

Susan D. Copeland, Detroit. 


Brennock, New 


Frederick Daniels, Syracuse 
Leah Feder, St. Louis. 
J. Blaine Gwin, Washington, D. ¢ 


Florence Hutsinpillar, Washington, D. 


Evelyn P. Johnson, Milwaukee 
Nesbitt, 
Kansas City, Kansas. 


Philadelphia. 


Florence Chicago. 
Esther 


Helen Wallerstein, 


Twente, 


York 


York 


. 
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DIVISION V—INDUSTRIAL AND 
ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


Chairman: Leifur Magnusson, Washington, 
DX. 


Vice-Chairman: Mary Anderson. Washing 
ton, D. 
Secretary: Elizabeth Magee, Cleveland, 


io. 


Term Expires 1933 
Linna E. Bresette, Washington, D. ( 
Mrs. R. P. Halleck, Louisville. 
John A. Lapp, Milwaukee. 
George W. Lawson, St. Paul 
Elizabeth S. Magee, Cleveland, Ohio 
James Mullenbach, Chicago 
I. M. Rubinow, Cincinnati. 
Jesse O. Thomas, Atlanta 


Term Expires 1934 


John B. Andrews, New York City 
John A. Fitch, New York City. 

Paul U. Kellogg, New York City 
Raymond P. Sanford. Chicago. 
Reverend Frederic Siedenburg, Chicag: 
William H. Stead, Minneapolis 


Term Expires 1935 
Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, Chicago 
Lucy P. Carner, New York City 
Elisabeth Christman, Washington, D. C 
Tracy Copp, Washington, D. C 
Dorothea de Schweinitz, Philadelphia 
Paul H. Douglas, Chicago 
Helen Hall, Philadelphia 


DIVISION VI—NEIGHBORHOOD AND 
COMMUNITY LIFE 


Chairman W I Newstetter, Cleveland 
Ohio. 

Vice-Chairman: J. H 
mond. 


Secretary: Mrs 


Rich 


Montgomery, 


Nelle W. Gosnell, Detroit 


Term Expires 1933 


W. Gertrude Brown, Minneapolis 
Edward L. Burchard, Chicago 
Sidney A. Teller, Pittsburgh. 

I Eva Whiting White. Boston 
Mrs. Robert A. Woods, Los Angeles 


Term Expires 1934 


Robbins Gilman, Minneapolis 

Ray Johns, Detroit 

Clara A. Kaiser, Cleveland, Ohio 
Robert W. Kelso, Clayton, Missouri 
Walter W. Pettit, New York City 


Term Expires 1935 


Helen Hall, Philadelphia 

Eugene Kinckle Jones, New York City 
Paul U. Kellogg, New York City 
Eugene T. Lies, New York City 
Eduard C. Lindeman, New York City 
Lea D. Taylor, Chicago 


DIVISION VII—MENTAL HYGIENE 


Chairman: Stanley P. Davies, New York 
City. 

Vice-Chairman 
York City 


Secretary: J. ¢ 


George S. Stevenson. New 


Thurrott, Flint, Michigan 


Term Expires 1933 
Henry B. Elkind, 
Elizabeth Healy, 
Mrs. Kathleen Ormsby 

City 

Ruth Lloyd, Denver 
George J. Mohr, Pittsburgh 
Charlotte Towle, New York City 
Anna Belle Tracy, Cleveland, Ohio 


soston 
Philadelph a 


Larkin, New 


Term Expires 1934 
Allen, Philadelphia 
Asher T. Childers, Cincinnati 
Elizabeth H. Dexter, Newark, New 
Van Norman Emery, New 
Mrs. Margaret Moffit Platner, 
Christine C. Robb, New York 
George Stevenson, New York 
C, Thurrott, Flint, Michigan 


I rederi k H 


Term Expires 1935 
H. E. Chamberlain, Chicag: 
Mrs. W. F. Dummer, Chicagc 
Sarah C. Hartman, Richmond, Virgini 
Esther Heath, Pasadena 
Sarah Ivins, New York City 
H. M. Tiebout, New York City 
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DIVISION VIII—ORGANIZATION OF 
SOCIAL FORCES 


John B. Dawson, New Haven 


Chairman 
V Wilfred S. Reynolds, Chi 


ice-Chairman: 
cago 

Secretary 
ginia 


Arthur A. Guild, Richmond, Vir- 


Term Expires 1933 
Allen T. Burns, New York City 
Mrs. Irene Farnham Conrad, Syracuse 
John B. Daw son, New Haven 
Arthur A. Guild, Richmond, Virginia 
David H Holbrook, New York City. 


Term Expires 1934 
Pierce Atwater, St. Paul 
Otto F. Bradley, Minneapolis 
Raymond Clapp, Cleveland, Ohio 
John F. Hall, Seattle 
Carter Taylor, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Term Expires 1935 
Charles J. Birt, Madison 
Roy M. Cushman, Boston 
Percival Dodge, Detroit 
:, Larrick, Akron, Ohio 
Wilfred S. Reynolds, Chicago 


DIVISION IX—ADMINISTRATION OF 
PUBLIC SOCIAL WORK 

Bowen, Springfield. Illinois 

Margaret Reeves, Santa Fe 

Solenberger, Philadel 


Chairman: A. I 

Vice-Chairman 

Secretary: Edwin D 
phia 


Term Expires 1933 
Herman Adler, Berkeley, California 
Frank Bane, Chicago 
Grube B. Cornish, Augusta, Maine 
Louise Cottrell, Portland, Oregon 
Ida Curry, New York City 
Frankel, Trenton 
: A. Halbert, Washington, D. ¢ 
William C. Headrick, Nashville 
Ellen C. Potter, Trenton 
Louis H. Putnam, Stapleton, Staten Island, 
New York 


Term Expires 1934 


Mary Irene Atkinson, Columbus, 
Sanford Bates, Washington, D. ¢ 

W. S. Bixbv, Nashville 

Jeffrey R. Brackett, Boston 

J. A. Brown, Indianapolis 

John L. Gillin, Madison 

Charles H. Johnson, Albany 

’ McCarthy Boston 

Tunstall, Montgomery, Alabama 
Mabel Weed, Redwood City, California 


Ohio 


Term Expires 1935 
Abbott, Washington, D. ( 
T Bost. Raleigh, North Carolina 
Butler, Indianapolis 
H. Estill, Charleston 
W. James, Richmond, 
he | LaDu, St. Paul 
Laver, Toronto, Canada 
Shepperson, Atlanta 
Marietta Stevenson, Chicago 
George S. Wilson, Washington, D. ( 


Grace 
Mrs. W 
Amos 


Virginia 


DIVISION X—THE IMMIGRANT 


Chairman George | Warren, New York 
City 

Vice-Chairman \ghavnie 
York City 

Harriette | 


Yeghenian, New 


Secretary Ryan, St. Louis 
Term Expires 1933 

Batten, Claremont, California 

Angeles 


Colorado 


James H 


mory S. Bogardus, Los 
F. Coen, Fort Collins 
la | Hull, Boston 
Leifur Magnusson, Washington, D. ( 
Mary I M« Dowell Chicago 
Mrs. Ruth Crawford Mitchell 
Reverend W. F. Mullally, St 
Mrs. Kenneth F. Rich, Chicago 
A\ghavnie Yeghenian New York City 


I 
B 
I 


Pittsburgh 
Louis 


Term Expires 1934 
Abbott, Chicage 
Cecilia Raz 
City 
E. S. Howard, Cincinnati 
Mary | Hurlbutt, New 
Katherine M. Kohler 
Bruce M Mohler 
Marian Schibsby 


Term Expires 1935 
Jane Addams, Chicago. 
Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, Chicago 
Edith Terry Bremer, New York City 
Jane Perry Clark, New York City. ~ 
Allen Eaton, New York City 
Max J. Kohler, New York City 
Ruth Larned, New York City 
Florina Lasker, New York City 
Read Lewis, New York City 
Mrs. Nathaniel Thayer, Boston 


DIVISION XI—PROFESSIONAL 
STANDARDS AND EDUCATION 


Chairman: Harry L. Lurie, New York City. 
Vice-Chairman: Agnes Van Driel, Chicago 
Secretary: Walter West, New York City. 


Term Expires 1933 
Frank J. Bruno, St. Louis. 
C. C. Carstens, New York City. 
Almena Dawley, Philadelphia 
Rose J. McHugh, New York City 
Gertrude Vaile. Minneapolis 


Term Expires 1934 
Mrs. Edith M. H. Baylor, Boston 
Philip Klein, New York City 
Ellery F. Reed, Cincinnati 
Forrester B. Washington, Atlanta. 
Helen Leland Witmer, Northampton, Mas 


sachusetts 


Term Expires 1935 
R. E. Arne, Berkeley, California 
Mrs. Irene Farnham Conrad, Syracuse 
Dorothy C. Kahn, Philadelphia 
Eva Smill, New Orleans 


Mrs. A. M. Tunstall, Montgomery, Alabama 


DIVISION XII—EDUCATIONAL 
PUBLICITY 

Ketchum, Omaha 

Andress, New 


Chairman: Philip L 

Vice-Chairman: Bart 
City 

Secretary: Paul O 


York 
Komora, New York City. 


Term Expires 1933 
Bliss, St. Louis 
Philip L. Ketchum, Omaha 
Charles I. Madison. Des Moines 
Mrs. Mary Swain Routzahn, New York City. 
Mrs. Gertrude H. Springer, New York City. 


Paul S 


Term Expires 1934 
D. M. LeBourdais, Toronto, Canada 
\. Wayne McMillen, Chicago 
Kenneth I Messenger Wethersfield, Con 
necticut 
Elmer Scott, Dallas, Texas 
Leon Whipple, New York City 


Term Expires 1935 
Louise M. Clevenger, St. Paul 
Arthur A. Guild, Richmond, Virginia 
Olga Edith Gunkle. Denve: 
Albert H. Jewell, Kansas City 
Mary S. Sims, New York City 
Anne Sprague, Detroit 


Missouri 


COMMITTEE ON THE AMERICAN 
INDIAN 


Chairman: Lewis Meriam, Washington, D. C 
Vice-Chairman: Mary Louise Mark, Colum 
bus, Ohio 
Captain R. T. Bonnin, Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. R. T. Bonnin, Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. Ruth Muskrat Bronson, Bernice, Okla 
homa 
Mark L. Burns, Cass Lake, Minnesota 
Henry Roe Cloud, Wichita, Kansas 
Mrs. Henry Roe Cloud, Wichita, Kansas 
John Collier. Washington, D. C. 
Edith Dabb, New York City 
3en Dwight, Durant, Oklahoma 
Charles deY,. Elkus, San Francisco 
Haven Emerson, New York City 
James Ford, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Reverend Hinman, New York 
City 
Reverend William 
D. ¢ 
Alexander Johnson, Croton-on-Hudson, New 
York 
Paul U. Kellogg, New York City 
Mrs. Blanche La Du, St. Paul 
Robert Lansdale, Washington, D. ¢ 
Bruno Lasker, New York City 
Katharine Lenroot, Washington, D. ¢ 
David Owl, Iroquois, N. Y 
garet Reeves, Santa Fe 
asper Roe, New York City 
Carson Ryan, Washington, D. ( 
K. Sniffen, Philadelphia 


George 


Hughes, Washington, 


